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E March American Review is one of 
unusually varied interest, with Mr. 
Lewis Morton’s account of Obey’s play, 
‘Noé’; Mr. Paul Elmer More’s apprecia- 
tio of Baron von Higel; Mr. Joseph E. 
Baker's ‘ Regionalism in the Middle West,’ 
for which occasion is taken from Miss Ruth | 
Suckow’s book, ‘ The Folks,’ and Mr. J. G. 
Fletcher’s vigorous denunciation of ‘ The 
Stieglitz Spoof.’ In ‘ The Pillars of Agrari- 
anism’ Mr, Frank L. Owsley writes per-— 
suasively to advocate the economic develop- 
ment which is one of the main objects of the | 
review, and in ‘ Fulfillment’ Mr. Ralph A. | 
Cram presents a picture of older American | 
life and character as containing something 
now lost, or overlaid, but deserving re- 
capture. 
family life of a New England farmer—in this 
case a highly-cultivated man who had been | 
for many years a Unitarian minister—which 
may not be familiar to our readers. 
In the garden, under the gigantic elm... 
was the old shoe-shop. The institution itself, 
nds a word of explanation since its 
function was abolished more than a genera- 
tion ago. A part of the admirable economy 
of the first half of the nineteenth century in 
ew England—at least in Rockingham 


From this we take a detail of the | 


County—was this same shoe-shop. Before the | 


days of shoe-machinery and mass-production, 
the farmers used their spare time—which was 
considerable in winter—sewing and pegging 
and “ buffing” shoes, whereby they had some- 
be to occupy their leisure and add a meas- 
urable amount to their narrowly restricted in- 
come. The soles and uppers, etcetera, were 
sent out in great boxes from Lynn or Haver- 

, together with a vast supply of wax, 

read, leather, and all the many and inter- 
esting tools of the trade, and the various items 
turned to the 


general manufacturers. 


Usually ail the men of the family, sometimes 
neighbours also, came together in one shop 


| 


| for their labours, and as these were not such 


as demanded close mental application, the 
result was that the entire time was occupied 
in discussing every possible social, political, 
and theological question. There was_ the 
pleasant smell of soaking leather, the whistle 
of the “‘ waxed end” on its way through the 
stock, the tap, he | of hammers, the soothing 
sough of the “ buffer,” and as I remember it 
the incessant, tolerant, thoughtful conversa- 
tion of grandfather, father, and uncle whilst 
I sat on the delicious-smelling floor absorbed 
with cobblers wax, pegs, and such of the bright 
tools as I could borrow or filch. It is often 
said that the town meeting was the nursery 
of American statesmanship, and I am not 
sure that the old shoe-shop was not the 
nursery of much of the sound culture that was 
to be found in the New England country towns 
in the first half of the last century. 


WE have received an appeal from the Bleas- 
dale Preservation Committee which we 
should hope will receive satisfactory response. 
It concerns the saving of the Bleasdale Circle, 
the first timber circle to be discovered, the 
only one of its kind, and of which the original 
wood has survived. It stands at the foot 
of Fairshape Fell, not far from Garstang in 
Lancashire, and was discovered in 1898. A 


| shallow grave is surrounded by a ring of 


eleven oak posts, outside of which is a pali- 
sade of close-set oak posts with an entrance 
to the south. When first discovered the 
circle appeared as a slightly raised mound, 
all the wood above ground having naturally 
perished hundreds of years ago. The origi- 
nal discoverers, raised the oak posts 
of the inner circle above ground, and planted 
the site with rhododendrons and conifers. 


The oak posts have now rotted almost to 


nothing, and the shrubs have hidden the site 
in a thicket. Though scheduled in 1924 as 
an Ancient Monument, the circle, when sur- 


veyed in 1932, was in danger of disappear- 


ance. Some urgent work was done upon it in 
1933 and 1934 at a cost of about £100. The 
inner circle was cleared down to the soil; and 
the original timbers were removed and sub- 
jected to preservative treatment, their exact 
positions being occupied by posts of concrete. 


| It is now desired to drain and treat the soil 


of the inner area and sow it down with grass, 
to make further excavations to determine the 
exact state of preservation of the outer circle, 
and to investigate the portion of the site be- 
tween the two circles. It is estimated that 
this work will cost £125. Contributions 


| should be sent to Dr. E. Bosdin Leech, Chad- 


of raw material were assembled and then re- | 


lington House, Victoria Park, Manchester, 
14—cheques to be made payable to the Bleas- 
dale Preservation Committee. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CIGARETTES IN 


ENGLAND. 


IHE ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’ has but two quo- | 


tations for ‘‘ cigarettes,’’ 1842 and 1843, 
neither of them concerned with English smok- 
ing, and a third reference of 1883 with no 
words attached to it. Cigarettes in England 
are not yet a century old, though they have 
now achieved universal popularity, and a few 


more quotations may be of interest. It is gen- | 


erally supposed that the Crimean War intro- 


duced them to us, a pioneer in the new Lon- | 
don fashion being Laurence Oliphant, who | 
had been in the Crimea and was both a man | 
in society and a man of letters. Carlo Pel- | 
legrini is also regarded as an introducer, but | 


he did not come to England till 1864. Per- 
haps it is as well to add for the present race 


of readers that his caricatures signed ‘‘ Ape”’ | 


in Vanity Fair brought him great repute. 
Certainly it is difficult to find quotations in 
English about English cigarette-smoking be- 
fore 1856, the end of the Crimean War. The 


earliest I have found concerning English | 


smoking of the sort, is in Lytton’s ‘ What 
will he do with it?’ 1859. In Book IV., 


chapt. ix., it is said of the scoundrel Jasper | 


Losely : 

Cigars, indeed, were not among his vices 
(at worst the rare peccadillo of a cigarette)— 
spirit-drinking was 

I notice that the cigarette is in italics, not 
yet naturalised, and that Losely had spent 
some time abroad. In Book vii., chapt. 1., 
of the same book, Flora Vyvyan, a smart 
beauty, included among her accomplishments 

the capacity to take three whiffs from a 
Spanish cigarette. That last was adorable— 
four offers had been advanced to her hand on 
that merit alone. (N.B. Young ladies do 
themselves no good with the jeunesse dorée, 
which in our time, is a lover that rather 
smokes than “ sighs, like furnace,” by adver- 
tising their horror of cigars.) 

Here the cigarette is given its Spanish 
origin. Thackeray’s ‘ Lovel the Widower,’ 
1861, chapt. iii., gives among the cheerful 
and harmless pleasures of a bachelor, to 
‘* blow one, two, three, just half-a-dozen puffs 
of a cigarette.’’ In ‘The Woman in White ’ 
of Wilkie Collins, 1860, Second Epoch, ii., 
Count Fosco’s wife is presented as ‘“‘ inces- 
santly engaged . . . in rolling up endless 
little cigarettes for the Count’s own particu- 


lar smoking.” Fosco was, however, an 
Italian who came to England, and cannot be 
cited for English usage. 

In 1879 Stevenson published his ‘ Travels 
with a Donkey.’ This book often refers to 
his cigarettes, e.g., im ‘A Camp in the 
Dark’: 

l was rare and hungry; 
smoked one of the best 
perience, 

In general, artists—writers, painters and 
muscians—are more casual in their ways than 
the average Briton, and may represent 
tobacco as normal before it has reached the 
favour of the majority of the public. Young 
people of to-day may find it difficult to rea- 
lise that tobacco in any form was proscribed 
in many houses which their elders have 
known. 

In ‘The Woodlanders’ of Hardy, 1887, 
chapt. xxvi., Felice Charmond was learning 
to smoke, and when she received the doctor, 
‘* she held a cigarette, while she idly breathed 
from her plump lips a thin stream of smoke 
towards the ceiling.’’ She was of a 
Bohemian temperament, and had been a good 
deal abroad, and was smoking in a quiet 
country house, not in London society. Six 
years later a lady with a cigarette would, 1 
gather, have startled society. In 1893 Mr. 
BE. F. Benson’s ‘ Dodo’ presented the heroine, 
who prides herself on being unconventional, 
as saying: 

Do you mind my smoking cigarettes? I’m 
not sure that it is in good Bang but I mean 
to make it so. I want to be the fashion. 

In 1893 also ‘Cope’s Mixture’ (Smoke 
Room Booklets, No. 8) says: ‘‘ Cope’s Cigars 
and Cigarettes are made by English girls.” 
This looks like an English factory for cigar- 
ettes at the period. I think that the large 
sale of cheap cigarettes in cardboard boxes 
came about in the ‘nineties, but I am open 
to correction on the point. I have not so far 
found any cigarettes in the works of Brown- 
ing, who died in 1889, or Tennyson, who died 
in 1892. 

Andrew Lang, in his ‘ Adventures among 
Books,’ 1905, has a paper entitled ‘Enchanted 
Cigarettes,’ which begins: 

To dream over literary _ projects, Balzac 
says, is like “ smoking enchanted cigarettes, 
but when we try to tackle our projects, to 
make them real, the enchantment disappears. 

Since Balzac died in 1850, this would be 
an early reference to cigarettes, if it were 
accurate. But Balzac’s text in ‘ Cousine 


Bette,’ chapt. xxi., reads: 


| 
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» an Penser, réver, concevoir de belles ceuvres | a spacious Nave and Chancel undivided with 
10t be est une occupation délicieuse. C’est fumer des | N. aisle running to the E. end, a North 
cigares enchantés . . . Transept, a South porch and fine lofty west 
ravels Balzac has ‘‘cigares,” not the diminutive | Tower. The material is almost wholly 
TS to form. ranite, the body long and rather too low for 
n the Forster, in his Life of Dickens, mentions a | the stately tower. The windows in the Nave 
feminine smoking party at Geneva in 1846. | are pretty uniform Perpr., of 3 lights, those 
and Mother and daughter (either — or | at the E. of the Chancel and its aisle also 
y ex- American) both smoked, and the daughter | Perpr., but of 4 lights and not similar. On 
brought out a cigar-box, of which Dickens the West of the South aisle is one of three 
; and writes : lights having something of a Decd. charac- 
than The box was full of cigarettes—good large | ter. The arcade dividing the aisle has 6 wide 
resent ones, made of pretty strong tobacco; I always | arches and clustered piers all of granite, the 
d the smoke them here, and used to smoke them | jatter are of the accustomed make with 
‘oung at Genoa, and IT knew them well. square tablet-capitals of which the eastern 
> Tea- These ‘‘ cigarettes’’ were evidently differ- | has more sculpture, in the other are flowers 
Tibed ent from those most popular to-day. rudely cut. Both Nave and Chancel have 
have W. H. J. coved roofs with ribs and bosses and cornice 
ae ornamented with angels bearing shields. The 
1887, Tower arch is lofty and good on clustered 
octor, is long and sprawling, cut off from the y 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. in and not used. It 
moke ss , some earlier work at its N. end and a g 
a Decd. window of 3 lights, and on the E. side 
good a plain 3-light window perhaps late Perpr. 
LANYDROCK, (St. Hyderock). There is a rood-turret in the of the 
ix Nave and Transept. The Font has an 
ld, 1 octagonal bowl with quatrefoil panels con- 
ingular quadrangular building of granite, rei, 
Bess resembling a College, one side occupied by  *@#!2!ng shields on an octagonal panneled 
pi ‘ ol The date 162- appears in | stem. The interior is pewed and unimproved. 
onal, various parts, but the style is nearer that of The porch has 
| Elizabeth. Probably in this remote district fotta 
B.. the more ancient style continued longer in | roof with ribs and foliaged cornice. 
we. The building does not seem to have | The grand and lofty Tower is seen at a 
been finished. There is a fine gallery with | great distance from its elevated position. It 
moke : 7: . : is placed at the W. end of the N. aisle though 
enriched stucco ceiling & cornice. The 
a Church may be coeval with the house and is | the Southern terminates in what is used as 
rs98 of the latest Gothic almost debased but quite | the Chancel, it is of fine granite masonry, 
sd uniform. A small structure of 3 equal aisles as 2 string-courses and an embattled para- 
_— with a Western Tower embattled and with 4| Pet with 4 large octagonal turrets at he 
om square pinnacles. The whole of granite but | @2gles capped by crocketed 
without buttresses. There is a S. porch the | chamfered off at the 
eee) door of which has an enriched spandrel, the belfry windows into angel corbels. © 
avin roof sculptured in wood with a cornice. | Western belfry window has 4 lights, the 
died Ane 4 “| others 3. The buttresses are not set at the 
Within there are two ranges each of 4 Tudor d at the N.W 1 
arches, with low granite piers resembling angles of the Tower and at the N.W. angle 
we those at Boconnoc. The windows all of 3 | 8 @ Stair-turret pierced with elegant open- 
unted ings, some labelled, some exhibiting sculp- 
lights with late tracery, some with shafts. | "8S, 
The interior neat and pleasing, though small; | ke ape ‘bela The W 18 
ten” it contains a barrel organ. In the Church- block corbels. 
3, to yard is part of an ancient cross. abelled. 
ears. (Salmon, p. 140]. [Salmon, p. 149]. 
id be Lantivery. St. Brevita. August 23, 1862. | St. Marnarch. 31st Jan., 1854. 
bv A large and handsome Church conspicu-| The Plan is a Nave and Chancel with paral- 
ously situated on a lofty eminence and a good | lel S. Aisle, and a North Transept, a West 
Specimen of the local Perpr. Church. It has | Tower and S. porch, all of Cornish Perpend. 
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except some part of the Chancel which has 
some indications of Decd. work. The Chan- 
cel extends a little beyond the Aisle. There 
is a granite arcade of 5 bays, of Perpendr. 
character, with the usual clustered piers with 
4 shafts and intermediate the 
shafts have square capitals sculptured with 
rude flowers and bases nearly similar. The 
roofs are coved and plastered with ribs and 

The Tower arch is tall and good upon 
shafte, that to the Transept is very poor and 
plain. The Chancel includes one bay, the 
division is marked by a fine rood-screen of 
wood, which extends across the Aisle as well 
as the Nave, and is of 5 arched compart- 
ments, of 4-light tracery, with 3 cornices 
of foliage and all well moulded. The lower 
part panneled. The rood-doors appear high 
up both on the N. and S. The windows on 
the S. are of 3 lights, except the E. window 
of the aisle which is of 4 lights, and rather 
poor character. On the N. the windows are 
of 4 lights and rather flat arches. The E. 
window of the Chancel is of early Decd. 
character of 3 lights, and filled with some 
pretty good modern stained glass. On the 
N. of the Chancel is a square-headed window 
of 4 lights, 

The Font is a very fine one of Norman 
work. The bowl is circular, covered with rude 
foliage and flowers, in shape something re- 
sembling shells. The stem has chevron orna- 
ment and a toothed band. The Tower is of 
moor stone, 3 stages in height & embattled 
with 4 fine octagonal crocketed pinnacles, the 
buttresses are not set at the angles, the 
belfry windows are of 3 lights, also the W. 
window below which is a door with label 
and panneled spandrels. The porch has a 
coved roof, its inner door with a Tudor arch 
& label with niche over it. In the Chancel 
is a rich monument to some of the Grylls 
family a.p. 1623, the canopy on Corinthian 
columns, with 2 kneeling figures and 8 chil- 
dren. 

There are figures of Saints painted in the 
lower pannels of the Screen on the S. side, 
over which side the cornices also are painted 


and gilt. 
Over the boys: 
The last died first—the first —— the rest 
ans teen store, the living god hath 
est, 


Who praise his name that blessed father 


store, 

and hope in bliss to bless him ever more. 
Over the girls: 

One died a Child, ‘the rest all childless died, 


and yet with child, in child-birth Heaven 


denied, 
Base earth their Souls an issue should 
detain, 
Rare things are shewn, but straight shut 
up again. 
LANSALLOS. St. Allyss. Jan. 30, 1850. 


A Cornish Church of the usual arrange 
ment except that the N. aisle is only a short 
one, more of a Chapel attached to the eastern 
portion only. There is a west tower & a §. 
porch. The whole is Third pointed. The 
tower lofty and rather good of its kind, hav- 
ing a battlement and 4 crocketed pinnacles 
of octagonal form 3 stages in height, the 
buttresses angular, the belfry window of 3 
lights of a Common Cornish type. The W. 
window is rather similar, above it a canopied 
niche with large finial containing the bracket 
of a statue. The west door has a labeled 
Tudor arch, the label returned with square 
foliated blocks. The lower parts of the but- 
tresses have panneling some of which has 
the wavy pattern. The Chancel is undistin- 
guished, & the S. aisle is continued to the 
EK. end. The arcade has Tudor arches with 
piers resembling those at Talland, the shafts 
have large granite abaci on the capital. The 
N. Chapel has wide Tudor arches opening to 
the body with plainer piers. The roof of this 
Chapel is unfinished & left open. The roofs 
of the other aisles are coved & ribbed with 
bosses. The windows of the S. aisle of three 
lights have mostly lost their tracery, that 
at its E. end is of 4. There are some square- 
headed ones on the N. & a small labeled 
Tudor-arched door. The E. window of the 
Chancel is a very bad modern one. There are 
some fine old carved open benches, some of 
the standards having beautiful wood-sculp- 
ture with panneling & tracery. The Font 
has a square bowl and seems early ; on each 
face a cross & 4 round holes. 

[Salmon, p. 151]. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.8.A. 

Lancaster. 

(To be continued). 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845. 
(See ante pp. 129, 146, 167, 184, 202). 


Ratrs, William. 
Wimbledon V.I. Ens. 22 Nov., 1803. (res. 
1805). 

RAVENHILL, John. 
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Clapham Assn. (Inf.), Capt. 30 May, 1798. 

RaveNHILL, William Budd. 

Surrey Y.C. Capt. 25 Feb., 1831. 
8 Jan., 1835). 

Rawiins, Christopher. 
Woking Cav. Assn. 
Lt. 21 Aug., 1803. 

Reap, John. 

Lingfield and Crowhurst V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 
1803 


(suc. 


Corn. 15 June, 1798: 


Reep, Hayter. 

Bermondsey V.I. 2/Lt. 23 July, 1794: 
1/Lt. 16 Apr., 1798. Surrey V.I. Capt. 
18 July, 1803. 

Resp, William. 

Camberwell Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 5 June, 1798. 

Reeves, William. 

Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 27 Oct., 1804. 

Rew, George. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 26 Jan., 1825: Capt. 25 
Nov., 1826. 

Robert. 
Wimbledon Y.C. 

Retp, Thomas. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 24 Dec., 1825. 

Reppin, Joseph. 

Clapham Assn. (Inf.). 2/Lt. 30 May, 1798. 

Rice, John. 

Surrey Y.C. Capt. 8 Jan., 1795. 

Rice, John Morgan. 

Surrey Y.C. Lt. 8 Jan., 1795. (res. 1799). 


Ricarpo, David. 
1/Lt. 10 July, 1798. 


Lt. 24 Jan., 1804. 


Lambeth Inf. Assn. 
Ricarpo, John Lewis. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 9 Apr., 1832. 
1835). 
Ricu, Robert. 
Bermondsey Inf. Assn. Capt. (C) 30 May, 
1798. Surrey V.I. Capt. 18 July, 1803. 
RicnarDson, John. 


(Tes. 


Ashted V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. (res. 
8 Nov., 1803). 
Rivovt, Henry. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 23 July, 1794. 
Rivour, John Christopher.1 
Surrey Y.C. Adjt. 24 Jan., 1795. (suc. 


29 Aug., 1798). 

Subsequent Service. 2 Royal Surrey Mil. 

es P.M. 20 Feb., 1798. (res. 25 Apr., 
Ritey, J ames. 


Bermondsey Inf. Assn. 1/Lt. 30 May, 


1This is not Captain John Christopher 


Ridout, 46th Regiment, who resigned by sale 
of commission in 1780. Information obliging] 
supplied by Mrs. E. Blanch-Hawkins, of Wal- 


ton-upon-Thames. 


1798. Surrey V.I. 
Capt. 22 Dec., 1803 
Subsequent Service. 5 Surrey Local Mil. 
Ens. 18 Mar., 1813: Lt. 26 May, 1813. 
Rivers, John. 
Mitcham V.1. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Rosertson, Alexander. 
Streatham Inf. Assn. Ens. 24 May, 1800. 
Streatham V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt. 
24 Mar., 1804. 
Ropertson, David. 
Streatham Inf. Assn. Ens. 24 May, 1800. 
Streatham V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Rosrnson, John. 
Epsom V.I. Maj.-comdt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
(res. 1808). 4 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and V.I. 
Comdt. 14 Feb., 1804. 1 Bn., 4 Bde. Sur- 
rey Y.C. and V.I. Comdt. 14 Feb,, 1804. 
Rosinson, John. 
Surrey V.I. (Rif.) 2/Lt. 27 Oct., 1804. 
Rosinson, W. Sanders. 
Holmsdale V.I. Lt. 19 July, 1798. 
Rouieston, Christopher. 
Camberwell V.I. Ens. 17 Oct., 1803. (suc. 
5 Mar., 1804). 
Rotts, John. 
Southwark V.I.. Lt.-Col. 22 July, 1803. 
(suc. 9 Dec., 1803). 
Rooper, Francis. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 10 Aug., 1803. 
Rore, George. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803. 
Rose, James. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 20 Aug., 1805. (Found 
by regimental court of enquiry unfit to 
hold commission, owing to absence with- 
out leave from duties in aid of the civil 
power, 23 Apr., 1810). 
Roser, Jeremiah. 
Rotherhithe V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. (res. 
1803). 
Rotues, The Lord. 
Surrey Y.C. Col. 9 May, 
Apr., 1817). 
George Boone. 
Lambeth Inf. Assn. 1/Lt. 10 July, 1798. 
RowseEtt, William. 
Lambeth V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 1810. 
Row tanp, Robert. 
Richmond V.I. Capt. 17 Jan., 1795. (res. 
30 July, 1801. 
Rupp, Bartholomew. 
Battersea, Streatham and Tooting Inf. 
—y 2/Lt. 9 July, 1798: 1/Lt. 25 July, 
1799. 


1/Lt. 18 July, 1803: 


1794. (died 
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Rumney, Thomas.2 
Lambeth and Christchurch V.I. Ens. 1813. 
Rus#, Sir William Beaumarice, Bart. 
Wimbledon Inf. Assn. Capt. 17 Nov., 1800. 
Wimbledon V.I. Capt. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. 
The Lord William. 
Streatham V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 
24 Mar., 1804). 
Sanpsy, The Rev. G. 


Camberwell V.I. Chap. 17 Oct., 1803. 


(suc. 22 Feb., 1805). 
SaNnDELL, James. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 1 Oct., 1818. 
SaNDELL, William. 
St. John’s, Southwark V.I. 
Oct., 1803. 
SanprorD, John. 
Wimbledon Inf. Assn. 
Sanprorp, William. 
Lambeth V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Savitz, Edwin. 
Clapham Leg. (Cav.). Capt. (C) 22 Aug., 
1803. 


Capt. 11 


Lt. 7 Aug., 1800. 


Scott, James. 
Lambeth Assn. (Cav.). 
1798. 

Scort, J. G. 

Clapham Leg. (Cav.). Lt. 17 Apr., 1804. 

Scott, Samuel. 

Lambeth Assn. (Cav.). Lt. 10 July, 1798. 

Scovett, George. 

Surrey Y.C. Corn. 20 Jan., 1831: Lt. 2 
Apr., 1833. (suc. 31 Dec., 1834). 

Scovett, John. 

Lambeth V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Scrivencer, Henry. 
Clapham Leg. (Inf.). Ens. 7 Oct., 1803: 
Lt. 19 Sept., 1804. 

SEARLE, Francis. 

Kingston V.I. Capt. (C) 17 Jan., 1795. 

Serron, William. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark V.I. 
rank of lt. 3 Oct., 1803. 

Serr, Henry. 
Kingston Ens. 

Sempte, Charles. 

Wimbledon Cav. Assn. Capt. (C) 19 July, 
1798. 

Seton, Sir Henry, Bart. 

Surrey V.I. Lt. 16 Apr., 1831. (res. 1831). 


2 This is not the Thomas Rumney who was 
admitted to The Honourable Artillery Company 
of London in 1797. Information obligingly sup- 

lied by A. W. Rumney, Esq., editor of ‘ From 

he Old South-Sea ouse ; Thomas 


Capt. (C) 26 May, 


Adjt. with 


1810. 


Being 


Rumney’s Letter Book, 1762-1798’ (London, 
1914). 


Seymour, Henry. 
Surrey Y.C. Capt. 7 Aug., 1837. 

SHarpPe, George, jun. 
Camberwell V.I. Ens. 15 June, 1808. 

Suarpe, Hercules. 
Lambeth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt. 9 
Mar., 1805. (res. 1810). 

Suaw, Benjamin. 
St. Olave’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 1/Lt. 
30 May, 1798: Capt. 2 Nov., 1799. St. 
Olave’s, Southwark V.I. Capt.-comdt. 12 
Oct., 1803. Surrey V.I. Capt.: Maj. 
27 Oct., 1804. 
Subsequent Service. 5 Surrey Local Mil. 
Lt.-Col. 18 Mar., 1813. 

SHaw, Marmaduke. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 9 Dec., 1803: 1/Lt. 
13 Oct., 1804. (res. 1804). 

SHEPPARD, Thomas. 
Godalming V.I. Ens. 8 Nov., 1803. (res. 
1804). 

Suerer, Henry. 
Camberwell Vin Ens. 27 Dec., 1806. (res. 
1809). 

SHorey, John. 
Croydon Volrs. (Cav.). Corn. : Lt. 5 May, 
1804. 

James. 
Farnham V.I. Lt. 30 May, 1798. 
20 July, 1798). 

Suum, George. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 30 Sept., 1795: Capt. 
21 Mar., 1803 

SHuter, Thomas Allen. 
Surrey Y.C. Capt. 10 Mar., 1821. 

Sitva, Emmanuel. 
St. Olave’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 
2 Nov., 1799. St. Olave’s, Southwark V.1. 
Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Simms, Joseph. 
Southwark V.1. Capt. August, 1803. (res. 
1804). 

Stave, Edward Foxcroft. 
Lambeth V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 
21 June, 1808). 

Stave, William. 
Lambeth V.I. Lt.-Col. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt.- 
Col.-comdt. 26 May, 1804. (res, 1812). 
Subsequent Service. 4 Surrey Local Mil. 
Lt.-Col. (C) 26 May, 1813. 

Smart, James. 
Richmond V.I. 1/Lt. 17 Jan., 1795. 
April, 1802). 

SmirH, Alexander. 
Rotherhithe V.I. Ens. 1803. (res. 1803). 

Smiru, Cutting Charles. 
Godley and Egham Y.C. Lt. 16 Aug., 1806. 


(suc. 
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Edward. 

Richmond Leg. (Inf.). Ens. 1810. 

SmitH, Enos. 

Lambeth Cav. Assn. 

SmirH, George, 

Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). 
Capt. 1810. 

SuiTH, Henry. 

Camberwell Inf. Assn. Capt. 5 June, 1798. 
Camberwell V.I. Lt.-Col.-comdt. 17 Oct., 
1803. 1Bn., 1 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and V.I. 
Comdt. 14 Feb., 1804. 
Previous Service. London Military Foot 
Assn. Capt.: served in the supression of 
the Gordon Riots, June, 1780. Honour- 
able Artillery Company of London. Admit- 
ted private member 6 Dec., 1780: Capt. by 
4 June, 1782, but relinquished appoint- 
ment before 12 Aug., 1782: Capt. by 4 
June, 1784: Maj. 12 Aug., 1784. (res. 
betw. 12 Aug., 1786, and 4 June, 1787).5 

SmitH, Henry William. 

Camberwell V.I. Ens. 17 Jan., 1806: Lt. 
17 Oct., 1807: Capt. 1811. 
Subsequent Service. 5 Surrey Local Mil. 
Capt. 19 Mar., 1813. 

SmitH, Hugh, jun. 

South Elmbridge or Thames Ditton V.I. 
Lt. 14 Oct., 1803: Capt. 22 Aug., 1804. 
SuirH, John William. 
Southwark V.I. Asst.-surg. 3 Oct., 1803: | 
2/Lt. 7 June, 1804 (suc. in Second-Lieuten- 
ancy, 1 Nov., 1805); Surg. 16 June, 1813. 

Smirn, J. Charrington. 


Corn. 26 May, 1798. 
Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: 


Richmond Leg. (Inf.). Capt.: Maj.- 
comdt, 20 Mar., 1804: Lt.-Col. (C) 19 
Sept., 1804. (res. 1808). 


Kenneth. 
Ewell V.1. Capt. (C) 12 Oct., 1803. 
Suira, Samuel. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 8 Mar., 1821. 
1825). 
Suita, Thomas. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 12 Feb., 1823. 
Henry. 
Southwark V.1. 1/Lt. August, 1803: Capt. 
15 Oct., 1804. (res. 1804). 


(res. 


SInformation obligingly supplied from 
ental records by ajor G. Goold 
alker, D.S.O., M.C., secretary to The Hon- 


ourable Artillery Company (T.A.) In 1784 the 
ancient archery mark “ Egg Pie,” in Finsbury 
elds, so named as early as c, 1590, was 
Tenamed by the Company “ Major Smith.” 
Se also ‘The History of The Honourable 


llery Company’ by Lieutenant-Colonel G. 
A. Raikes, FSA. (London: 1879) pp. 71, 82-84. 


SmitHers, Henry Keen. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803: 1/Lt-. 


7 June, 1804. (suc. 4 July, 1806). 
SpaRKEs, James. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 29 Apr., 1831. = (res. 
Mar., 1835). 
Sparks, John. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 2 Apr., 1833. (res. 


1837). 
Soames, Robert. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 6 Feb., 1806. 
SourHerBy, Richard. 
Battersea, Streatham and Tooting Inf. 
Assn. 2/Lt. 25 July, 1799. 
StarForRD, Thomas. 
St. Olave’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 
2 Nov., 1799. 
STANBANK, John. 
Lambeth Inf. Assn. Capt. 10 July, 1798. 
Lambeth V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
StanBroueH, William. 
Woking V.I. Capt.-comdt. 28 May, 1808. 
SraPLeTon, Thomas. 
Southwark V.1. Adjt. 26 May, 1804. 
STEDMAN, George. 
St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe Inf. Assn. 
30 May, 1798: 1/Lt. 13 Feb., 1799. 
StepMan, John. 
Wandsworth YV.I. 
1/Lt. 2 July, 1805. 
StepMan, Richard. 
Godalming V.I. Ens. 14 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
8 Nov., 1803. 
STEEL, 
Holmsdale V.I. Surg. 19 July, 1798. 
Steere, Lee Steere (sic). 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 14 Feb., 1831. (red. 1838). 


1/Lt. 


2/Lt. 


Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: 
(suc. 5 Aug., 1806). 


STEINBANK, 

Lambeth and Christchurch V.I. Capt. 
1804. (res. 1810). 

Srerry, Samuel Henry. 

Bermondsey V.I. Surg. 7 Feb., 1799. 


Surrey V.I. Surg. 18 July, 1803. Surrey 
Rif. Volrs. Surg. 13 June, 1813. 
STILEWELL, John. 
Whitley V.I. Capt. 25 Oct., 1803. 
26 Feb., 1804). 
Strokes, Robert. 
Camberwell V.I. Ens. 17 Jan., 1806: Lt. 
1809. 
Stone, Arthur. 
Richmond Inf. Assn. Capt. 16 June, 1798. 
Srong, John. 
Rotherhithe V.I. Ens. 1803. 
Srone, Thomas. 


(red. 


Leatherhead V.I. Ens. 22 Oct., 1803. 
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Stow, Daniel. 
Camberwell V.I. Lt. 17 Oct., 1803: Capt. 
27 Dec., 1806. (res. 1808). 

STOWELL, John. 


Lambeth and Christchurch V.I. Q.M. 
9 Mar., 1805. 

Strope, William. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 23 July, 1795: Capt. 


16 Feb., 1797. (suc. 9 Aug., 1799). 
Srvarr, George. 

Camberwell Inf. Assn. Capt. 5 June, 1798. 

(suc. 30 Dec., 1800). 
Swattow, Samuel. 

Lambeth Assn. Adjt. 10 July, 1798. 

H. C. 
(To be concluded). 


ONSULT ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ — 


In ‘ A Postscript on Davy Jones,’ p. 122 
of ‘’Twixt Eagle and Dove,’ Mr. E. V. 


Lucas writes how, when puzzled over the 


origin of Davy Jones, after consulting a 
‘Glossary of Sea Terms,’ next the ‘Oxford 
Dictionary,’ and then the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 


I then bethought me of what I should have 
done first, and seeking the shelves 


warded. For Notes and Queries had tackled 


onal problem and done with it as long ago as 
1851. 


Although the solution offered in ‘N. and Q.’ 


neglect ‘N. and Q.’ may be dangerous. 
There is a good example of this in the Janu- 
ary number of The Review of English Studies, 


where Professor A. Lytton Sells deals with 


“The History of Francis Wills: A Literary 
Mystery.’ 


‘ Histoire de Francois Wills, ou le triomphe 
de la bienfaisance Par |’Auteur du Ministre 
de Wakefield. Traduction de 1’Anglois,’’ 


Amsterdam, 1773, was a translation of the 
English or the English (1799) a translation | 


from the French, and though Leslie Stephen, 
in his ‘ D.N.B.’ Life of Goldsmith, 1890, only 


refers to the English edition of 1799, yet the 
‘The | 


important fact that early in 1772 


Triumph of Benevolence; or, the History of 
Francis Wills,’ was published by Vernon and 
Chater, and contemporary notices of it ap- 
peared in the same year, had been pointed 
out by Edward Solly in ‘ N. and Q.’ on Aug. 
9, 1884, in reply to an American correspond- 


ent. 


where 
Notes and Queries reside was at once re- 


In the course of this article he 
observes that, though J. W. M. Gibbs, in his | 
edition of Goldsmith’s Works in 1885, wrote | 
that it would be difficult to say whether 


This original English edition was 
anonymous. 
Epwarp Bensty. 


RITISH DLARIES.—The three interest 
ing and useful books by Mr. Arthur Pon- 
sonby, M.P., under the respective titles of 
‘English Diaries,’ ‘ More English Diaries, 
and ‘Scottish and Irish Diaries’ (London; 
Methuen and Co., Ltd.), are in my library, 
I have, also, a copy of ‘ Scottish Diaries and 
Memoirs, 1550-1746,’ arranged and edited by 
J. G. Fyfe, M.A. (Stirling: Eneas Mackay). 
Of the last mentioned work, I understand, a 
supplemental volume is in preparation. 
My purpose in submitting the present note 
is to call attention to what seems to be the 


desirability of compiling a list of other 


diaries not cited or quoted in the above works, 
Many readers must have knowledge of 
various diaries, including some unpublished, 
information concerning the existence of 
which would often be of considerable use to 


students. 


At the moment, on my own part, I can 


_ offer only two entries, as follows: 


Burrow, Reuben, (1747-1792). Three M8. 
Journals; the earliest beginning Aug. 5, 1775. 
Described by T. T. Wilkinson, in the London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 
and Journal of Science, (London, 1853), vol. v, 
pp. 184, 514; vol. vi, p. 196. These three MS. 
Journals were deposited, about 1853, in the 


yal As ical iety, Lon. 
may not be absolutely convincing, the prin- | library of the Royal Astronomical Society, Lo 


ciple of consulting the journal is sound. To 


don, where they are still preserved. 

Hooke, Robert, (1635-1703). The MS. Diary, 
for the period 1671-82, in the Guildhall Library, 
London, and the one for two later periods, 
1688-1690, 1692-1693, in the British Museum are 
being edited, now, by Lieut. H. W. Robinson 
and others who are collaborating with him. 
The work of transcribing and deciphering 
Hooke’s minute hand-writing and many a 
breviations, is a difficult task. 

BE. F. M. 


ONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS _ IN 
JUNAGADH STATE, KATHIAWAR 
(See clxvi. 277).—The following additional 
particulars of European graves in Junagadh 
State have been sent me by Sir Patrick 
Cadell : 
Vadal railway station. 
8. Arraur Goopwrn, died 19 May, 1888, 
aged 30 years. 
Mangrol. 
9. W. A. Rapennurst, of Birmingham 
(no date). 
Khodiar Hill, near Junagadh. 
10. Wife of F. W. Wurre, died July, 1899. 
H. Buttock, 
Major 
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JAMES GORDON, NURSERYMAN, 
MILE END.—I should like very much to 
know where this distinguished nurseryman 


came from. He is referred to in a letter | 


written on April 25, 1758, by John Ellis to 
Linnaeus, and quoted in Loudon’s ‘ Arbor- 
etum’ (1838: i., 77-78): 


If you want a correspondent here there is 

a curious gardener. I shall recommend yoa, 
Mr. James Gordon, gardener at Mile End, 
london. This man was bred under Lord 
Petre and Dr. [James?} Sherard [(Eltham?] 
and knows systematically all the plants 
he cultivates. He has more knowledge of 
vegetation than all the gardeners, and writers 
on gardening, in England put together: but 
he is too modest to publish anything. If you 
send him anything rare, he will make yeu a 
proper return. We have got a rare deable 
jasmine (Gardenia florida) from the Cape that 
is not described. This man has raised it from 
cuttings when all the other gardeners have 
failed in the attempt. I have lately got him a 
curious collection of seeds from the Last 
Indies, many of which are growing, but are 
quite new to us. He has got the ginkgo 
(Salisburia), which thrives well, and he has 
increased it and will dispose of it. 

Loudon says that Gordon, who began his 
nursery at Mile End ‘‘in 175-’’—where 
exactly was it?—introduced in 1752 the 
Ulmus Americana, and he cultivated the 
Salisburia adiantifolia in 1754. He handed 
over his nursery in 1776 to his sons, James 
and William, and died in 1780. ‘The son 
James died in 1794. In 1799 the nursery 
was in the sole possession of (young) James 
Gordon’s partner, Archibald Thompson (d. 
1832). In 1835 only a small part of the 
original ground was occupied as a nursery. 
Loudon also speaks (p. 810) of a (Mr.) Gor- 
don, ‘‘a descendant of the brother of the 
celebrated Mile End nurseryman,’’ who was 
the foreman of the arboricultural depart- 
ment of the London Horticultural Society’s 
garden. 

J. M. Buttocu. 


‘ABBE BAZIN.—Wanted, any informa- 


_ tion as to l’ Abbé Bazin, a French priest | 
exiled first in Jersey and then in London | 


during the French Terror. 
S. V. H. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF 
._ TIVERTON.—I have been asked to com- 
Pile short Lives of the Members of Parlia- 
ment for Tiverton Borough. I shall be very 
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grateful for any particulars of the following : 
Sir Rowland St. John, Knt., 3 Nov., 1616. 
M.P. for Higham Ferrers 1614; Tiverton 
1625. 
John Francis, Esq., M.P. 1625; church. 
warden 1627. . 


Richard Oliver, 1626-1628. M.P. for 
| Buckingham in five parliaments. 
George Hartnoll, 1646-1648. Church- 


warden ? 1665. Were there two of this name 
at Tiverton ? 

Francis Warner, M.P. 1659. Alderman of 
London. 

Sir Thomas Stucley, M.P. 1661-1679. 

Sir Henry Ford of Nutwell, M.P. 1664- 
1679; (? 1619-1684); Irish Secretary. 

Samuel Foote, Esq., merchant of Tiverton ; 
M.P. 1673-1695; churchwarden 1667. 

Richard Mervin, M.P. 1708-1710; a Whig. 

George Deane, Esq., M.P. 1726-7. Of 
Taunton Castle and Bishop’s Hull, Somerset. 

James Nelthorpe, 1728-1734? A relation 
rr Richard Nelthorpe, sheltered by Alice 

isle. 

Sir Edward Montague, 1758-1761; ? later 
the Earl of Beaulieu. 

John Wilmot, M.P. 1776. Of Barkswell, 
Co. Warwick. Master in Chancery 1781. 

William Fitzhugh, 1803-1819. Of Mill- 
brook. 

Several of these seem only to have been 
elected as a matter of temporary convenience, 
I shall be glad to hear if other workers are 
writing their short biographies. 

EpwWIn SPENCER CHALK. 

Kentisbeare Rectory, Cullompton, Devon. 


R. R. BRUCE.—In the ‘ Narrative of a 
Journey to Sirinagur’ in 1796, by Cap- 
tain Thomas Hardwicke, published in 
‘ Asiatic Researches’ (vol. vi., p. 367, Cal- 
cutta) he gives a description of a tree which 
he observed in the forests of Coadwara, and 
states that 
a perfect description and figure of this plant, 
may be expected from the extensive and in- 
valuable collection of Mr. R. Bruce, where it 
has been for some years, and forms one of 
the many new genera, wherewith that gentle- 
man is about to enrich the science of botany. 
Mr. Bruce was evidently an ardent botan- 
ist, like Hardwicke and others of the Indian 
Army and Medical Services towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. 
I shall be grateful for any information 
; regarding him, and shall be glad to learn 
‘if anything is known about the collection 
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of drawin 


of Indian plants which he ap- 
pears to 


ave possessed. 
JOHN PERCIVAL. 
“ Leighton,” Shinfield, Reading, Berks. 


NGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN 
FOLK-SONGS WANTED.—The City 
Folklore Club, of London, is making a collec- 
tion of the songs of other lands that have 
been given words in English, which could be 
sung at their gatherings to foster an inter- 
est in international affairs generally. They 
have secured already the words for certain 
German and Italian folk-songs, and have 
translated themselves some of the dialect to 
the haunting Swiss melodies. They under- 
stand that Knglish words are available for 
the Scandinavian songs, but have been un- 
able to trace a book giving suitable transla- 
tions for community singing. Apart from 
Swedish folk-songs, they would welcome assist- 
ance in obtaining translations into English 
of Roumanian, Bulgarian, French, Turkish, 
Chinese, Japanese, Hungarian and other 
folk-songs. Afiorded eventually re- 
quisite permission, it is hoped in course of 
time to publish an International Song Album 
containing these delightful melodies, and 
therefore ‘translations in manuscript form 

even would be welcome. 

S. Jackson CoLEMAN, 
President of the City Folk-lore Club. 
107, Barcombe Avenue, S.W.2. 


AHOMED OF RYDER STREET.—Who 


was ‘‘ Horatio Deen Mahomed, the Bath | 


Man of Ryder Street, St. James’s,’’ c.. 1843? 
Was he father of Frederick Henry Horatio 
Akbar Mahomed, the physician, of whom 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ has an account, and states to 
have been son of a Turkish-bath keeper? 
Particulars of this family are asked for. 


H. B. 


UDGE JEFFRIES AND DONHEAD. — 
Is there any record of Judge Jeffries of 
the Bloody Assize fame ever living at Don- 
head St. Mary or Donhead St. Andrew? 
There is a local rumour that he had a house 
in the hamlet of Donhead St. Andrew called 
Ludwell. The Jeffries family are still very 
large farmers there and they are much re- 
spected. 
J. Benett-STaNrorp. 


OPER, AMANUENSIS OF FATHER 


AUGUSTINE BAKER.—I have before 
mea quarto book in manuscript, written by 
ather Augus- 


John Roper at the dictation of 


| who John Roper was? 


tine Baker (vide ‘ Dictionary of National 
iography’). Can any reader please say 
Was he connected 
with the family of Margaret Roper, the 
favourite daughter of Sir Thomas More? The 


| book was written 17 Dec., 1646, Ad ma jorem, 


C. BE. Baxer, 


gloriam Dei. 
A VISIT OF CHRIST TO INDIA. -— 
I have been informed that in the course 
of the year 1926 there appeared an account 
of a visit of Jesus Christ to India with cita- 
tions from Sanskrit manuscripts existing in 
ancient monasteries to which an American 
scholar had obtained access. So far all my 
attempts to trace this article—which I am 
very anxious to find—have been fruitless, 
Could any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ tell me 
where it appeared, or give me any informa- 
tion on the subject itself? 
L. Dvuptey. 
ORMAN PLACE-NAMES.—It is desired 


to find out the places of origin in Nor 
mandy or elsewhere in France of the follow- 


| ing land-holders who occur in Lincolnshire, 


Jordan de Blossville, 1154; Walter de 
Arnundeville, 1159; Gerard de Canville, or 
Camville, 1189; Robert de Trihanton, 1195; 
Robert Aquilun, 1210; Walter de Evermue, 
1230; Philip de Ascellis, 1232. 

Aquilun may refer to a place; Trihanton 
ne later as Trehampton; but no such 
place has been found at present. 

G. S. Grspons. 


Holton le Moor, Lincoln. 


OHN MASON NEALE: LATER VOL- 
UME OF VERSES, — In 1914 Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton published ‘ Collected 
Hymns, Sequences and Carols ’’ by this well- 
known hymnologist. In the preface the edi- 
tors speak of some of Dr. Neale’s verses as 
“reserved for a later volume.’’ Has this 
work ever appeared and, if so, when and by 
whom published? An_ excellent review 
of the original volume was contributed by 
the Rev. S. L. Ollard to the Treasury, vol. 

xxiv., pp. 481-6. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.8.4. 


BE LAST BARON CONYERS AND HIS 

DESCENDANTS.—Sir Thomas Conyers 
of Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham, fourth son 
of Ralph Conyers, of Chester-le-Street (died 
1751) by his wife, Jane Blakiston (died 
1774) ; baptized at Chester-le-Street 12 Sept.) 
1731, succeeded his nephew, George Conyers 
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of Chester-le-Street, as last Baron Conyers 
in 179-. He married, at Chester-le-Street, 
% Jan., 1754, Isabel, daughter of James 
Lambton, of Whitehall by Chester-le-Street, 
(a descendant of the Lambtons of Tribley, Co. 
Durham). She was buried at Chester-le- 
Street on 10 Nov., 1779, and he died in re- 
duced circumstances at the same town on 15 
Apr., 1810, aged seventy-nine. They had 
issue nine children—six (sons), who all died 
in infancy, and three daughters, who all 
married, and left numerous descendants, now 
found in plebian ranks in various parts of 
the county of Durham, and elsewhere. Jane, 
the eldest daughter, born 24 Jan., 1758, mar- 
ried, at St. Margaret’s, Durham, 19 Sept., 
1778, William Hardy of Chester-le-Street, 
and was living with issue in 1813; Elizabeth, 
the second daughter, born 21 Nov., 1758, 
married at Chester-le-Street, 4 July, 1785, 
Joseph Hutchinson of that town, and was 
also living, with issue, in 1813; Dorothy, the 
youngest daughter, born 5 Apr., 1762, mar- | 
ried at Richmond, Yorkshire, 30 Nov., 1795, 
Joseph Barker, and was living at Sedgefield, 
Co. Durham, with issue, in 1813. She had 
four children, two of whom died under age; 
Joseph Barker, their second son, was a shoe- 
maker in the City of Durham, where I knew 
him in the ’seventies. He died in Durham 
City Workhouse in 1879. He was married 
(wife’s name unknown), and left an only son, 
who was living at the close of the nineteenth 
century. I know nothing of him later, nor 
do I know anything definite of the descend- 
ants of the daughters Jane and Elizabeth. 
Can any reader give any particulars? 
J. W. Fawcert. 


Replies. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


A RAMIB OF WYOMING.—The flourish- | 
ing town of Laramie, Wyoming, takes 
itsname from a famous old French trapper, 
hunter and Indian scout, Jacques La Ramie, 
who died in the district about seventy years 


ago. f 

Is anything known of the family of La 
ie in France to-day ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


.. MRS. AND MISS.—I am very anxious | 

to learn as nearly precisely as possible 
the period when the sturdy old English 
“Master, Mistress’? became the modern de- 
generate ‘‘ Mister, Missis, Miss.” I am 
much obliged for the information already 
qerated in regard to Cockney Pronuncia- 
ion. 


A. H. C.-P. 


CLEMENTINA JOHANNES SOBIESKI 
DOUGLAS. 
(clxviii. 155). 


I’ ‘N. and Q.’ 8S. xi., pp. 66, 67 (23 Jan., 
1897) Miss A. M. WAKEFIELD wrote re- 
garding this mysterious lady : 

The proverbial oldest inhabitants remember 
their fore-elders speaking of her as “ The 
Princess” and that she as a young woman 
came, somewhere about 1745, with two ser- 
vants, and resided in extreme privacy as a 
sort of lodger at this lonely Waterside farm 
which, however, in former days boasted more 
importance than it possesses at present. 

Apparently local tradition assumed that 
the lady was a daughter of Princes Charles 
Edward. Miss WAKEFIELD adds: 

Prince Charles was in Kendal, some nine 
miles away, on the 22 November, 1745, and 
stayed over Sunday the 24th, accompanied 
by three ladies. 

The names ‘“ Clementina Johannes Sobi- 
eski’’ clearly commemorate Princess Clemen- 
tina, consort of the Old Pretender (James III 
and VIII) and her father, Prince John 
Sobieski. If, indeed, she was a ‘‘ young 
woman’’ in 1745, she could not have been 
Prince Charles’s daughter. Lang was obvi- 
ously right when he wrote: ‘‘ James III 
would never have given his wife’s name to a 
natural daughter of his own.’’ Unless, 
therefore, the tradition of Stuart descent is 
false, Miss WAKEFIELD or local tradition was 
at fault in the date. It should, however, be 
admitted that no very exact date is given. 
“ About 1745”’ is vague enough, especially 
when the ‘‘ proverbial oldest inhabitants ”’ 


were but repeating the hearsay of their 


elders, whose chronology 130 or more years 
after the event was probably most unreliable. 

All that is really known of Clementina 1s 
contained in the entry in the register of 
Finsthwaite parish, kindly communicated to 
me by the vicar, the Rev. H. S. Moore:— 

Buried Clementina Johannes  Sobiesk 
Douglas of Waterside Spinster May the i6th 
Day 1771. 

Mr. Moore was also good enough to copy 
and send to me the full text of ‘An Ac- 
count of the Finsthwaite Princess’’ which 
in the Finsthwaite Parish 

agazine in 1922. 

Reverend Canon Townley who, 


It was written by the 
in 1913, 
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erected the stone cross which now marks 
Clementina’s grave. 

Canon Townley says that Clementina 
Walkinshaw ‘‘ was almost certainly the 
mother’’ of Clementina Douglas. Miss 
Walkinshaw was baptized in Rome in 1726, 
Princess Clementina (consort of James III 
and VIII) being a godmother and bestowing 
on the child her own name. This may ex- 
plain the Christian names of Clementina 
Johannes Sobieski, if Clementina Douglas 
was the child of Prince Charles Edward and 
Miss Walkinshaw, for the names would be a 
double commemoration, viz. (1) of Princess 
Clementina both as the child’s paternal 
grandmother and as her mother’s godmother, 
and (2) of Clementina Walkinshaw, her 
mother. While such commemoration would 
not be expected in the case of an illegitimate 


child and would be inconsistent with the | 


desire to hide her identity under an assumed 
surname a reason is given below which may 
Give significance to such exceptional nam- 


Prince Charles Edward’s connection with 
Miss Walkinshaw was deplored by his Scot- 
tish and Roman Catholic supporters. There 


was always the possibility that Miss Walkin- | 


shaw might be able to prove what in Scot- 
tish law would be a valid marriage. It is 
true that she made a formal affidavit that 


no marriage existed but this was not made _ 


until 1767, it was made under pressure and 
was immediately retracted. A child of this 
union might thus be the legitimate heir at 
least to the throne of Scotland. There would 
therefore be sufficient motive to justify the 
hiding of this supposedly legitimate child 
in the seclusion of Finsthwaite. It is a 
fact that in 1752 Clementina Walkinshaw 
bore Charles a daughter who was in her 


early years known as Charlotte Johnson and | 


was later created Duchess of Albany. In 
the very year of this child’s birth the Old 
Pretender’s Secretary recorded that ‘‘Clemen- 
tina Walkinshaw has got in with the 
Prince and has borne two children to him.” 
Canon Townley conjectured, 


mother’s record of what happened to her be- 


twetn 1745 and 1747, that a child had been | 


born during that period, and perhaps before 
the two children referred to. He quotes 
Clementina’s letter of 3 June 1760—‘‘ Before 
1745 I lived in London in great plenty; was 
between that date and 1747 undone.” Canon 


Townley believed that three children were 


born, viz. (1) Clementina Douglas, (2) 
Charlotte Johnson, (3) a child unknown. 


from the | 


He does not mention the very strong tradi- 
tion that Clementina Walkinshaw bore 
Prince Charles a son, who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy, after being baptized 
by the Reverend Robert Gordon who was 
subsequently consecrated a bishop and was 
(on his death in 1779) the last surviving 
bishop of the regular’? non-juring suc- 
cession. Andrew Lang, in his introduction 
to ‘ Redgauntlet,’ says of Clementina 
Walkinshaw—‘‘ It is certain she bore him 
two children of whom the elder, a boy, died 
young.”’ This would, according to the theory 
here considered, be the second child unless 
Clementina Douglas was born subsequent to 
1752. Charles’s solemn declaration (in Lord 
Braye’s MSS. Hist. MSS. Comm. xi, vi) 
that except for Miss Walkinshaw’s daughter 
Charlotte he had no child need only refer 
to children then surviving. There _ is 
_ evidence that Douglas, like Johnson, was 
one of the Prince’s numerous aliases. 
Canon Townley draws attention to a very 
significant note which Prince Charles made 
in 1752, after the birth of his daughter Char- 
lotte—‘‘a marque to be put on ye child; 
if I part with it I am pushed to ye last 
point, and so won’t be caggioled anymore.” 
Canon Townley asks ‘‘ does this not refer to 
a child of whom he had been caggioled, a 
child which had been taken away secretly 
and of whom he had no knowledge?’ One 
| can indeed find no other explanation of the 
Prince’s note. Canon Townley thinks that 
the Prince was informed of the birth of the 
child, and himself directed that she should 
| be baptized under the names of Clementina 
| Johannes Sobieski. Such a name, entirely 
| without precedent, would be one way of put- 
ting ‘‘a marque... onyechild.”’ The sur- 
name Douglas was, moreover, not merely an 
alias of Prince Charles’s. The child Cle- 
| mentina was brought to Finsthwaite by one 
| James Douglas, who resided there at least 
until the date of her death. Canon Town- 
_ley thinks that the family, or James Douglas 
himself, was bribed by Jacobites “ to hide 
away the child out of knowledge or possibil- 
| ity of recovering by father or mother.” 
As some explanation of the choice of 
| Finsthwaite as the hiding-place, Canon Town- 
ley discovers a connection with Dr. William 
King, author of ‘Anecdotes of his own Times, 
| extracts from which, relating to Clementina 
Walkinshaw, are quoted by Scott in the in 
troduction to ‘ Redgauntlet.’ He had shel- 
tered Prince Charles himself in disguise and 
was originally an ardent Jacobite. A kins 
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man of his married Miss Taylor, heiress of 
Finsthwaite House. ‘‘ Everything points to 
Dr. King having arranged with hie kins- 
man” for the child’s being secretly brought 
from Scotland, firstly to July Flower Tree, 
where she remained until the death of its 
owner, Mr. John Backhouse, Dr. King’s 
brother-in-law, and then to Waterside with 
“Mrs. King’s brother, Mr. Edward Taylor.” 
It is unfortunate that Canon Townley does 
not give the authorities for these definite and 
interesting statements. 

Canon Townley says ‘“‘ There is no means 
of ascertaining how old she was when brought 
to Finsthwaite.’’ He does not even mention 
the tradition that she came there ‘‘ about 
1745,” which is probably of no value, but 
which, if true, would dispose of his theory 
garding her parentage. He admits that 
“there is no mention of her to be found in 
any letters remaining to the descendants of 
the Taylors, Kings and other families in the 
district.’ 

A tradition that she had ‘‘ wondrous fair 
hair’ seems to have been confirmed when, in 
1887, on the digging of an immediately 
adjacent grave, ‘‘ some soil, in which there 
was a long lock of fair golden hair of a most 
wonderful pale golden hue in a state of com- 
plete preservation, which had undoubtedly 
belonged to quite a young person, fell in.”’ 
Canon Townley quotes as significant Scott’s 
description of Clementina Walkinshaw’s 
“locks of paly gold.”” Although he does not 
state than any will has been found, Canon 
Townley says that Clementina Johannes 
Sobieski Douglas ‘‘bequeathed’’ to Miss 
Jane Penny a medal commemorating the 
marriage in 1719 of James III and VIII to 
Princess Clementina Sobieska. He suggests 
that the medal was given to John Walkin- 
thaw either on that date or by Queen Cle- 
mentina at the christening of her god-child, 
his daughter Clementina Walkinshaw, and 
that the latter gave it to this supposed child 
of hers. The medal passed into Canon Town- 

8 Own possession. 

Mr. Edward Taylor, of Waterside, made 
adeath-bed will, 28 Apr., 1770, which was 
proved in the Consistory Court at Lancaster, 
16 May, 1770. 1t was witnessed in his pre- 
nce and at his request by ‘‘ Clementina 

las’? and James Douglas. It will be 


loted that the Polish names are omitted but 
they appear in the Finsthwaite register when, 
twelve months to the day after the proving 
that will, the Rev. George Simpson, per- 
tual curate of Finsthwaite, buried ‘ Cle- 


mentina Johannes Sobiesky Douglas.’’ If 
Clementina really was the first-born child of 
Prince Charles and Miss Walkinshaw, and 
was born as early as 1747 or 1748, she was 
only twenty-four or twenty-five when she 
died. If indeed she did not come to Finsth- 
waite until she was a ‘‘ young woman’’ (as 
was the tradition forty years ago, according 
to Miss WAKEFIELD)--say not younger than 
seventeen or eighteen—then her residence 
there could not have exceeded six to eight 
years. Being spent in strict retirement, it 
would not be much recorded in local corres- 
pondence. But where and with whom did 
she live until, presumably about 1764, she 
came to Finsthwaite? 

There are naturally alternatives to Canon 
Townley’s hypothesis. H. S. Cowper (in his 
‘Hawkshead, its History, etc.’) says ‘‘ she 
may have been a lunatic who insisted on bear 
ing this name and was boarded out in a place 
where she could give no trouble.”’ Local 
tradition, however, would surely have kept 
alive the memory of anything so noteworthy 
as lunacy. Moreover, would Edward Taylor 
have asked a lunatic to witness his will? 
Cowper is wrong, too, in thinking that she 
‘* insisted on bearing this name ’’—Sobiesky— 
for she signed the will simply as Clementina 
Douglas. The only convincing, perhaps 
obvious, alternative, is that she was just what 
her name implied, i.e., a Douglas. Her 
father may have fought for his uncrowned 
king at Culloden, after which his estates 
would be forfeit and his life in peril. If 
indeed he were fortunate enough to escape 
gallows or convict ship, he might thus have 
left his only child in safe seclusion before 
beginning his wanderings as a_ penniless 
exile. Or her father may have fallen on the 
battle-field and kindly relatives have cared 
for her. Many Jacobite ladies, some per- 
haps as her god-daughters, but others out of 
sheer devotion, were named after Queen Cle- 
mentina. It must be remembered that she 
came near to being beatified and had many 
devotees. Not only did the name Clementina 
thus become popular, but Sobieski too, ap- 
peared as a Christian name. But for the 
ridiculous claims of the Allen brothers (the 
so-called Sobieski-Stuarts) none would have 
assumed to-day that such names as Clemen- 
tina and Sobieski implied Stuart descent. 
The names James, Charles, and even Stuart, 
were too common to be of any use to loyal 
Jacobites for commemorative purposes. 


C. L. Berry. 
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IERRE DANIEL HUET, BISHOP OF 
AVRANCHES: HIS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE (clxvii. 369, 426, 460; clxviii. 50, 
138).—It appears certain that quite a large 
part of Huet’s correspondence is missing 
from the collection at Florence. Libri 
acquired the correspondence, comprising 
nearly three thousand letters, in 1842. Be- 
fore he sold it to the Earl of Ashburnham in 
1847, he disposed of about five hundred let- 
ters, as he himself admitted : 

Par des échanges et des ventes successives 
d’une partie des pieces doubles, j’ai tiré de 
cette collection plus de 10,000 francs, sans que 
le nombre des pieces qui la composaient tat 


diminué de plus d’un sixiéme. (Lettre & M. de 


Falloux, Paris, 1848, p. 301). 
Only a very few of the letters which he 
thus sold or exchanged can now be traced. 
There is, however, in the Bibliothéque 


which is assumed to have been compiled by 
Libri when the collection was still intact. 
This list has been published by L. Delisle in 
his ‘Catalogue des manuscrits des fonds 
Libri et Barrois,’ Paris, 1888, pp. 156-165. 


letters from Halley (possibl 
ley), seven from Samuel Fermat (not the 
mathematician, Pierre Fermat), 
Huyghens, and four from Leibniz. 
no mention of correspondence from Hevelius. 
The seven letters from Samuel Fermat were 
discovered by Charles Henry among Libri’s 


| Bayeux, 


(clxviii. 133).—Ackland, Gideon: 


of thi m hurchward to f 
Nationale (Nouvelles Acquisitions, 3261) a | 


manuscript list of Huet’s correspondents, | 


Ashburnham Place until 1888, when 
were acquired by the Bibl. Nationale. The 
letters now at Paris relating to Huet ar 
described as follows: 


Correspondance de P. D. Huet, 
d’Avranches. Lettres écrites N. Alex- 
andre, d’Apremont, de _ Bellefont, Gish, 
Cuperus, Halley, Chr. Huyghens, Le Gallois, 
Leibniz, Frangois de Nesmond, évéque de 
Henry Oldenburg, Petit, Samuel 
Pufendcrf, Touroude, Isaac Vossius. 
(Nouvelles Acquisitions, 6202). 


It is certainly very unfortunate that the 
catalogue does not state whether the reference 
is to Antoine Halley or to Edmond Halley. 


FE. Ockenpen. 


_(joaaisstonED OFFICERS OF SUR 


REY VOLUNTEER CORPS, 1794-1845 
Another 


Tiverton, 1783. I think he had a son of the 
same name, but am not sure. 


(Rev.) Epwin S. 


“ HOLLIES ” (SHAM RUINS, TOWERS, 
MONUMENTS) (clxviii. 97, 18, 


| 194).—In Herts there are at least two “ fol- 
It shows that there were originally twelve | 


Edmond Hal- | 


lies.’” One in Knebworth Park represents 
the west wall of the nave and north aisle 


_ of a church, with two ecclesiastical windows. 
two from | 


There is | 


It was erected by the first Lord Lytton about 
the year 1850. A picture-postcard has been 
published of it, calling it Queen Anne's 
Chapel Ruins. At Aldenham Abbey, which 
is neither in Aldenham, nor ever was an 


papers in the Bibl. Nationale (Nouvelles | abbey, some sham ruins adjoin the house, 
Acquisitions, 3280). It seems probable that erected about 1850. Cussans (‘ History of 
all the letters from Halley, Huyghens and | Herts, Dacorum Hundred,’ p. 260, 1879) says 
Leibniz were included in the manuscripts | that their realism was enhanced by mont 


sold to the Earl of Ashburnham. This could 
be confirmed by reference to an unpublished | 


MS. in the Bibl. Nationale, entitled: 
* Répertoire alphabétique des titres des manu- 
scrits vendus par Libri & lord Ashburnham.’ 
(710 pp. Nouvelles Acquisitions, 5285-5286). 
The ‘ Catalogue of Manuscripts at Ashburn- 
ham Place,’ London, 1853, does not throw 
any light on the problem; it merely states: 
‘Correspondance et MSS. inédits de Huet. 
30 vols.”’ 

In 1883 the new Earl of Ashburnham en- 
deavoured to sell his collection of manuscripts 
to the British Museum; as far as 1 can dis- 
cover, the trustees purchased only the famous 
Stowe collection. In 1884 the Earl sold a 
large part of Huet’s correspondence to the 
Biblioteca Mediceo Laurenziana. A certain 


ments and other relics from Aldenham 
church. 

The tower at Little Berkhamsted, locally 
known as Berkhamsted Monument, is a cit 
cular structure of red brick nearly 100ft. 
high, which towers above the trees on the 
hill-top on the east side of the Lea valley, 
about 4 miles south of Hertford. It was 
erected by a Colonel Stratton early in the 
last century for an astronomical observatory. 

At Benington Lordship the ‘‘ Norman 
gateway with walling, attached to the house, 
was erected by Messrs. Pulham, of Brox- 
bourne, the garden architects, for the late 
Mr. Proctor, during the last century. 

If curious buildings (not ruins), and adap- 
tations intended to deceive were included, the 
list would be almost endless. Knebworth 


number of letters, however, were retained at | House itself is a strange atrocity : and the 
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entrance lodge is modern helped out by 
ancient details. Scott’s Grotto at Ware is 
a curiosity. The entrance to Brookman’s 
Park, Potters Bar, of eighteenth-century 
date, is a pseudo-castle gateway: and the 
“baronial hall ’’ at the Rye House is a glori- 
fied malting. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


PORTIN AND FORTUNE (elxviii. 189).— 
In reply to the enquiry by O., a James 
Fortin married a Miss Galliers, of Hereford- 
shire, and went to America (Detroit) about 
1860, and Mr. Fortin became a magistrate. 

The Galliers were of French extraction, 1 
believe, and both families had been suppor- 
ters of the Stuarts. 

J. G. Hawxrys. 


QHAPTER (clxviii. 190).—Of the numerous 
Devon Shapters, perhaps the best-known 
has been Thomas 8S. (1809-1902), born at 
Gibraltar, for many years in practice in 
Exter as a physician, died in London at the 
age of ninety-three. 

is di says a recent writer), to put 
exercised on the medical peernmes in Exeter. 
As a young man he excelled with the pencil, 

etching-tool and pen. Some of 
is water-colour sketches of professional sub- 
jects are painstaking to a degree. In person 
e was of medium height, clearly cut features, 
slow and deliberate of speech, weighing well 
each word he uttered . . . It has been well said 
that on standing in the presence of Dr. Shap- 
ter the first thing one might notice was that 
one was in the presence of an educated Eng- 
lish gentleman, whilst the second thing 
notable was that one was in the presence of 
an educated English Physician. . Delpratt 
Harris, ‘The Royal Devon and Exeter Hos- 
pital,’ 1922, pp. 161-2). 

Shapter wrote ‘ The History of the Cholera 
in Exeter in 1832’ (published in 1849), ‘ The 
Climate of South Devon,’ and many other 
books and pamphlets. 

The personal name Shapter is believed to 
be a form of the place-name Sheepstor, near 
Dartmoor. It is said that the earliest refer- 
ence to Shapter is in the will of Thomas S. 
of Ilsington, proved in the Consistory Court 
of the Bishop of Exeter in 1532. Shortly 
after this, John S. occurs in 1549 in the 
printed records of Barnstaple, as John 
Butler, alias Shaptor, alias Shapstoor (vol. 
i, pp. 26, 27 (179)). Having accepted the 
view that Shapstoor is Sheepstor, we are 
able to refer to earlier instances of Sheepstor 
a$ a personal name, such as Isabella la (or de) 
Scheppesterre in 1328-9, in the printed regis- 


ter of Bishop Grandison of Exeter (vol. i., 
p. 462, vol. iii., p. 1727) and Lefwardus de 
Schetelestorre in the printed Pipe Roll for 
1181-2, p. 31. 


ACLISE’S SERENADE (clxviii. 190). — 
In 1878 Maclise’s picture, ‘ Serenade de 
Venise ’ was exhibited at Nottingham. Its 
owner at that date was W. Gilstrap, and he 
sent to the same exhibition a drawing en- 
titled ‘ Bit of Old Newark,’ and a portrait 
of Joseph Gilstrap by an unknown artist. In 
1856 he had exhibited at Leeds ‘ Cattle on 
the Sea Shore,’ by Francis Auguste Bonheur. 
Sir W. Gilstrap, Baronet, was the owner of 
Fornham Park, Suffolk, and there was a 
George Gilstrap of Winthorpe, Newark, whose 
daughter—Sir William’s niece—married, in 
1889, Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan Macrae, of 
Kames Castle, Bute, who took the name of 
Macrae-Gilstrap and the arms of Fornham 
Park. With the help of these particulars it 
ought to be possible to ascertain the present 
whereabouts of ‘The Serenade.’ 


THomas PERcy. 


BURIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH SOVE- 

REIGNS: EDWARD IV’s GRAND- 
DAUGHTER (clxviii. 191).—The effigy of 
the lady who is said to have died from swal- 
lowing a fish-bone, is in the parish church 
of Colyton, in Devon, not Dorset. She is 
still known as ‘ Little Choke-a-bone,’’ and 
was the granddaughter (not niece) of Edward 
IV. Pulman’s ‘ k of the Axe,’ p. 822, 
gives the inscription on the monument as 
follows : 

Margaret, daughter of William Courtenay, 
Earl of Devon, and the Princess Katherine, 
youngest daughter of Edward IV, King of 
England. Died at Colecombe, choked by a fish- 
bone, A.D. MDxu, and was buried under the 
window of the north transept of this Church. 

There was another Margaret, daughter of 
the Duke of Clarence and niece of Edward IV. 
Colcombe Castle is situated a mile to the 
north of Colyton. 


W. J. 
APT. DAVID ROACH »v. CAPT. JOHN 
FERGUSON  (clxviii. 189). — Capt. 


David Roach (‘‘lineally descended from the 
ancient Viscounts Fermoy, of Ireland ’’), d. 
Westminster, Sept. 11, 1779, after a linger- 
ing illness. (G@entleman’s Magazine, 1779, 
p. 471). 

John Ferguson was eldest son of the Rev. 
Adam Ferguson, minister of Moulin, 1736-85, 
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by Amelia, his wife, sixth dau. of Capt. 
James Menzies of Comrie. He was b. 
Mar. 7, 1743. (Hew Scott’s Fasti, iv. 169; 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


‘ Records of the Clan and Name of Ferguson 


er Fergusson,’ i. 113). 


ARGARET ROPER: HER DESCEND- 
ANTS (clxviii. 154, 191).—With regard 
to the information given at the last refer- 


ence, I would suggest that the William Roper | 


who died 4 Jan., 1577, was the husband of 
Margaret Roper, and not their grandson, Sir 
William, whose death took place 2 Aug., 
1625. 

As the present interest in the descendants 
of Margaret Roper is due to the approaching 
canonization of her father, Sir Thomas More, 
and the desire of many to be able to claim 
some connection with him, it may be useful 
to add some further information. 

Thomas, her elder son had issue, besides 
Sir William, several married daughters, but 
their names are unknown to me. Thomas 
died 1597. 

Anthony, the younger son, of Farningham, 
Kent, had two sons: 

Henry, married to Philippa Zouch, and 
Anthony. 

Her three daughters were: 

1. Margaret, mar. to Henry Appleton, 
of Dartford, Kent. 
2. Eleanor, mar. (1) Sir John Moreton; 

(2) Sir Edward Montague; (3) Sir Edward 

Digby. 

3. Isabel, mar. to Sir Thomas Wiseman, 
of Rivenhall, Co. Essex. 

To Sir William’s issue add Katherine, who 
married Edward Bentley, of Bentley House, 
Co. Derby, and had issue four sons (all Jesuit 
priests) and six daughters. 

Was it not Anne, born 28 Apr., 1587 
(daughter of Sir William), who married Sir 
Philip Constable of Everingham ? 

Elizabeth Roper, the eventual heiress who 
mar. Edward Henshaw, had issue: 

1. Edward, ob. infans, 1720. 


2. Katherine, mar. to William Strick- | 


land. 

3. Susanna, mar. to Sir Rowland Wynne 
of Nostell. 

4. Elizabeth, mar. to Sir Edward Deer- 
ing, Bart. 

If we return to Thomas (younger son of 
Sir William) married to Susan Winchcombe, 
they had issue: 

1. William, bapt. Eltham, 14 Dec. , 1623 ; 
; ob. 16 Mar., 1684. 


2. Francis, his twin, died same day. 

3, 5. Mary, n 21 May, 1622; Margaret 
n. 18 June, 1627; both nuns at §& 
Monica’s Convent, Louvain. 

4. Thomas, n 20 May, 1625. 

6. George, n 2 July, 1629. 

7. Frances, n 24 May, 1630; died same 


day. 

The above William had nine children bom 
between 1654 and 1667, but Thomas, Henry, 
William and Maurice died in infancy: the 
others were John, n 21 Sept., 1658; Edward, 
n 31 Jan., 1659; Charles, n 5 Dec., 1662; 
Anthony, n 27 July, 1664. Margaret, the 
only daughter, n 18 Nov., 1667; died circ, 
1683-4. 

J. RF, 


THE DIPHTHONG (clxviii. 98, 193).—In 
support of my plea for the printing of 
ligatured #2 and @ in medieval and early 
modern Latin texts, may I point out that in 
a still partly unprinted letter to Milton, of 
Nov. 1, 1647, Carlo Dati, the Italian scholar, 
commonly writes 2 in ligature, but writes 
‘“* Aetna’’ thus. At the same time, he first 
wrote ‘‘Aeneid,”’ and corrected it to ‘‘Aineid.” 
(The MS. is in the New York Public Library 
Italian text with Latin quotations, etc.). 
Milton’s German friend, Peter Heimbach, 


; however, even in 1666, writes both ae and 0 


sans ligature in his letter to Milton (B.M. 
MS. Add. 5016). It seems that perhaps even 
in the seventeenth century a national dif- 
ference of usage of Latin was present. It 
is my feeling that it is not time to abandon 
this yet, in dealing with important texts. 


T. O. Masport. 


[NSCRIPTIONS ON FOREHEADS OF 

SKELETONS (clxvii. 385, 428; clxviii. 
14).—Dr. Baster will find some notice of 
autographs on the skull of Mozart, and on 
that of a Mexican (unnamed) at El Paso, on 
which are some English verses, in an article 
by Miss Mary A. Benjamin, in The Collector, 
New York, March, 1935 (xlix. 51). 


T. O. M. 


ACADEMIA LEONARDI VINCI (clxviii. 

78, 193).—I am grateful for the refer- 
ences to the literature. I had already found 
an account of the prints in A. M. Hind’s 
Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings 10 
the British Museum. It now appears from 
comparison that the two plates in Rawl. 
B.489 and Rawl. B.498 in the Bodleian Lib 
rary are identical with No. 3 in Mr. Hind’s 
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table, of which there is a specimen in the 
British Museum. 
E. St. Jonn Brooks. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxvii. 
172, 303, 357, 389; clxviii. 86).—I take 
the following twelve Sussex names, as they 
stand, from a county panel of jurymen 
printed in Arthur Bryant’s ‘ The England of 
Uharles Il’: Accepted Trevor; Redeemed 
Vompton; Faint-not Hewit; Standfast-on- 
high Stringer; Kill-sin Pimple; Be-faithful 
Joiner; Fly-debate Roberts; Fight-the-good- 
fight-of-faith White; More-fruit Fowler, 
Hope-for Bending; Weep-not Billing; Meek 
Brewer. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

Hollamby, Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


INTON (clxviii. 189).—If the information 
is of any use to Mr. E. T. Lancrorp— 
my great-great-great-grandfather, Joseph 
Harper, married Elizabeth Hinton at Bitter- 
ley, Shropshire, on June 25, 1747, but I 
have no information as to the lady’s personal 
history. As there are no other Hintons in 
the Bitterley registers, it is doubtful whether 
she was a resident of that place prior to her 


marriage. 
S. H. Harper. 


E BISHOP OF ALET, 1429 (clxviii. 
134, 178).—Pierre Assalbit, ‘‘ de Lemo- 
vico’’ (could this be Limoux, Aude, rather 
than Limoges?), an Austin friar who was 
consecrated a bishop between 14 Feb., 1418, 
and 23 Aug., 1419, when Oloron was his see 
(Bubel, ‘ Hierarchia Cath. Medii Aevi,’ 2nd 
ed., i., 1913, pp. 377, 202) has a life in ‘ Dict. 
UHist. et de géogr. ecclés.’ (iv., col. 1080), 
where it is stated that he became bishop of 
Alet ‘‘sur la demande du chapitre,’’ as well 
as by papal bull, and that he was at one time 
“supérieur général’ of his Order. Jean 
Corsier (Mas Latrie, ‘ Trésor de chronol.,’ col. 
1413), chamberlain of the church of Alet, was, 
however, elected by the Chapter and rejected 
by Martin V, who translated Assalbit from 
Condom in 1421, at the same time providing 
Corsier to the bishopric of Condom thus 
vacated (ibid., ii., col. 165; Eubel, op. cit., 
202, 237); Assalbit, to whom are due some 
interpolations in a Roman ceremonial com- 
~ by his uncle, Pierre Amiel, born near 
moux, and titular patriarch of Alexandria 
(‘Dict.,’ ut sup., ii., col. 1254; iv., col. 1080), 
not figure in the list of priors-general of 

the Hermits of St. Augustine (ibid., v., col. 
565). Assalbit was still bishop of Alet on 


26 June, 1437 (ibid., iv., col. 1080) and is 
said to have died in 1440 (loc. cit., v., col. 
554). Nothing is said about a connection 
with England, but he was often in Rome, 
where he held offices such as sacrist of the 
Papal Chapel (ibid., iv., col. 1080); he was 
also registrar of papal petitions (Eubel, op. 
cit., i., 237; ii., 1914, p. xxi.) and thus an 
official of the Apostolic Datary (Brom, 
“Guide aux arch. du Vatican,’ 2nd ed., 59). 
He occurs elsewhere as a papal mandatory, 
e.g-, in 1427, in the diocese of Exeter (‘ Cal. 
Pap. Lett.,’ ed. Twemlow, xi., 241). 

The conventual priory of Alet appears to 
have been ounanel into a Benedictine Abbey 
c. 813 (‘ Dict.,’ ut sup., ii., col. 155-6); it 
was erected into a bishopric in 1318 (ibid., 
col. 157) on 28 Feb., the abbot being provided 
to the see next day (Eubel, op. cit., i., 236). 
The Chapter, which included a chamberlain, 
chambrier, remained Benedictine till it was 
secularized in 1531 (‘ Dict.,’ ut sup., ii., col. 
159) ; with the Concordat of 1801 (Mas Latrie, 
op. cit., col. 1369) Alet ceased to be a dio- 
cese and its rural deaneries were assigned to 
the bishoprics of Carcassonne, Perpignan 
and Toulouse (‘ Dict.,’ wt sup., col. 167). 


H. I. A. 


ONDON EXHIBITIONS IN THE 
*EIGHTIES (clxviii. 190).—Exhibitions 
were held in the Horticultural Society’s gar- 
dens (at the back of the Albert Hall): Fish- 
eries (1883); Hygiene (1884); Inventions 
(1885); Colonial and Indian (1886). 

The Earl’s Court exhibitions were on a site 
bounded by Warwick Road, Lillie Road, and 
North End Road, and were originated by Mr. 
J. R. Whitley (d. 1922): the American exhi- 
bition (1887), Italian (1888), Spanish (1889), 
French (1890), German (1891), Greater 
Britain (1899), Woman’s (1900), Italian 
(1904) and Shakespeare’s England (1914) 
were held here. The building and ground 
were used for Belgian refugees, Government 
Disposal Board, Boy Scouts’ jamboree, Bos- 
tock’s Circus (opened 1 Dec., 1928); part of 
it now houses derelict “buses. The Great 
Wheel was here from 1894 to 1907 (cf. 10 S. 
vii., 406, 473, 515). 

J. ARpacu. 


UOTATIONS: SOURCES 
WA D (clxviii. 136, 196).—5. The pas- 
sage about oneratus rather than honoratus is 
from Livy, as suggested at the latter refer- 
ence. It occurs in Book xxii, 30. 
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. | It is curious to think of the elaborate pep 

The Libr ary. | sonifications belonging to the so-called 
_chomachia, still more of the legend of Alex. 
The Mediaeval Carver. By M. D. Anderson. | peed s flight, or a being ridden by 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net), | ~2"P@SPE, as so we own and liked a 
“ carving taken from them would be under 
AF TER a summary, but for her purpose | stood and give pleasure even in an abbreviated 
sufficient, account of what is known of form, like the figure of Aristotle on a miseri- 
masons and wood-carvers in the Middle Ages, cord at Exeter—on all fours, with a saddle 

Miss Anderson deals with the carver’s art 4 


his back and two hoofs instead 
on the basis of the subjects represented. She parr these ‘chap 


begins with ‘Contemporary Scenes,’ and | second edition should be called for, would be 
then takes us through a selection of examples | some indication of the amount of mediaeval 


drawn from the Bible; the lives of the saints, | carvino sti]l extant in Engla i 
and particularly of the Blessed Virgin; the the vashuantiag, lant 
beliefs about angels; and mediaeval allegory, | 
romance and satire, the latter especially as — BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 
expressed in the familiar beast epic Reynard, 
the Fox. A chapter is devoted to the bes-| [H® Caxton Heap Catalogue No. 1014, 
tiaries and to symbolical beasts, and another Which we received the other day from Mzssng, 
to foliage sculpture. It will be seen that JAMES TREGAsKIs aND Son describes half 
selection plays an important part in the | dozen manuscripts, five of which are concerned 
work; the book is small, and the writer must With the French Revolution and the Napole 
often have felt the irksomeness of restriction, | OMl¢ Wars. The two most interesting are 
and have omitted many good things with re- | | Idées sur la Révolution,’ 55 pp., by an um 
gret. It would thus not be fair for the lovers | known writer, apparently a Girondin who 
of mediaeval carving to bring forward this had suffered imprisonment for too great free 
or that of which he is particularly fond and 40m of speech (c. 1793: £21), and a ‘Retraite 
complain that it is not included. What we | des frangois apres la prise de Moscow,’ 30 pp. 
have is chiefly ‘a collection of notes upon, and Contemporary likewise by a hand unknown 
photographs of, some of the more uncommon (1812: £18). For 15s. is offered an essay on 
or more amusing and ingenious representa- 4 Pp. folio suggesting a. method for forcing 
tions of scenes from stories or actual life, | Great Britain to ang Se war against France 
especially as found on misericords. Any- by capturing the British food-ships. A 
one who familiarises himself with these pages || Roman de la Rose’ printed at Paris by 
will be well prepared to enjoy, as the un- Verard in 1497, a sm. folio of 142 leaves, is 
prepared hardly can, any such details as | Offered for £40. Of 1497, printed at Fer 
may come his way; and may well also be | Tara, is the ‘De Claris Selectisque Mulien- 
stimulated, after having based a first appre- bus,’ which has, besides many other charm 
ciation on simple recognition of subjects, to ing designs, a wood-cut on the reverse of the 
go further and make more systematic study. | title-page showing the author presenting his 
A good number of hints for this are supplied, book to the Queen of Hungary (£68). A 
to say nothing of the bibliography. first edition of the Kit-cat Club—an uneat 
But the reader, coming new to the subject, | C°PY in the original boards, bearing the Dot: 
who should have no chance of doing more dington Library book-plate—is an attractive 
than read Miss Anderson’s book, will be | 1tem (1735 : £28) ; and so is a first edition af 
grateful to her for a wealth of insight into Faithorne’s * Art of Graveing and pe 
the spirit of the Middle Ages. She has | (1662: £22). Under "Drama we 
chosen—as the large proportion of misericords Langbaine’s ‘ Momus Triumphans 
and other wood-carving shows—to exemplify | Plagiaries of the English Stage (1688: £12). 
this chiefly where it is seen in play, fantasy, — 
(allegorical or or Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
tion. This opens up the topic of mediaeva : 
story-books and natural histories which, to the Wa cannot undertake to answer Siam 


: rivately, nor to give advice on the value @ 
scale of the book, are adequately dealt with. id Sool or winks. 
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